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The IMITATION of an 


Epiſtle Dedicatory 
1 H E E, 


Tafte of the preſent Age. 


GENERous TASTE, 
T is from thy g genial Fa- 
culty that the Seeds of 
15% Wit produce ſo plenti- 
ful a Harveſt of Admirers; 
and it is from thy extenſi * 


Benevolence that the ſcrib- 


bled and unbound Pamphlet 
is powerfully defended from 


being cruſh'd down by the 
e of the well- 


A 2 di- 


Eßpiſile Dedicatory. 
digeſted Folio: It is thou 
who protecteſt the paultry 
Pedant, and enableſt him to 
uſurp that Authority in the 
Preſs that was wont to be- 
long to the Sagagious and 
profound Grammarian 
Oh, Generous Tafle! Who 

art thus Propitious to the 
publiſh'd Performances even 
of the loweſt Degree of in- 
feriour Wit, receive J be- 
ſeech Thee, under thy Pro- 
tection, this ſmall Perfor- 
mance of the loweſt Degree 
of inferiour Wiſdom ; and 
not only as an ample Ac- 
knowledgment, but rather 
in Return for the Receipt of 
ſo great a Favour, I ſhall 


2 apply 


E zpiſile Dedicatory. 
apply my utmoſt Endea- 
vours to collect Thee the 
very Dregs of Learning; 
which, when promiſcuouſſy 
blended together, and adap- 
ted to ſuch low and frothy 
Subjects as gain thy Eſteem, 
will prove efficacious to 
adorn the ſame. 

I amat a Loſs how to ex- 
preſs what a ſecret Pleaſure 
I ſhall be poſſeſt with, when 
I have thus accompliſh'd my 
Retaliation: Permit me, 
therefore, to ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf with due Submiſſion, = 


; Genc rous Tafte, 
Dur &c. 
J. M. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


F? F 5 very common that an Autbir 

in his Preface expattates in the 
Diſpraiſe of himſelf, inſomuc b that 
¶ have ſeen it expreſs'd in this Man- 
ner; e. g. I am not poſſeſt with that 
Vanity to imagine myſelf capacitated 
to publiſh any I bing except my own 
Errors: But this is a Degree of 
D:ſſimulation, or verbal 1dolatry, that 
is very unbecoming the Gentleman 


Scholar, as T ſhall prove thus: 


An Author is either capacttated or 
not capacutated : be ts capacitated, 
what is it but Diſſumulaiton to plead 


Tuca- 


The PREFACE. 
Incapacity of doing Juſtice to the Sub- 
jed undertaken ? If on the other Hand 
be is not capacitated, it is a Folly of 
the higheſt Degree to undertake what 
be cannot perform. I ſhall not expa- 
tiate on this, but leave it to the Rea- 
der to judge as be pleaſes ; for I fball 
only mention ſometbing in Reality con- 
cerning this Diſcourſe. 


This Diſcourſe was wrote at the 
earneſt Requeſt of a certain Society of 
3 which I am a Member : The Requeſt 
3 proceeded from a Conſciouſneſs of the 
Inconveniencies that attend frequenting 
Publick- Houſes. A Subject I confeſs 
but mean; yet, a Practice quite 
repugnant to the Advancement of Re- 


ligion, and the —_ of moral 
Virtue. | 


Not- 


The PREFACE. 

e this, there were 
. ſome Pretences urg'd as una- 
voidlably neceſſary i in Favour of a Per- 

| ſeverance in this Practice; ſuch as 
are mention d in the Title-Page. Hom- 
= ever a Diſcourſe, in "IS. Fre. 
ducing Expences, was deſired and con- 
cluded on by the Society; and, agree- 
ably to their Requeſt, I delivered af 
as follows. 


Moral Philoſophical 
DISCOURSE: 
n 


APOLOGY 


FOR THE 
Reducing Publick-Expences, in 


order to the improving our Minds 
and Actions, Sc. 


HE N we take a general Sur- - 
vey of the liberal Arts and Sci- 1 
ences, which we have been 
oblig'd for to the Inventions of thoſe ve- 7 
nerable Sages the Antients, and thence 
proceed to view the extraordinary Im- 
provements which have been made by 
the Moderns, we cannot, with any Poſſi- 
bility, avoid being aſtoniſh'd even to a 
Degree beyond Expreſſion ; by conſider- 
ing what a great Part of that Obligati- 
on the modern Ages have diſcharged on 
the Antients, by returning their Endea- 


yours with an aſſiduous and indefatigable 
B Induſtry 


ey 

Induſtry to improve their Inventions, 
particularly. in natural Philoſophy ; ma- 
ny Parts of which have been render'd 
_ univerſally beneficial to Mankind, by the 
experimental Proofs produc'd from Gre- 
ſham. And it is owing to this modern 
Fountain of experimental Knowledge, 
that ſuch ſucceſsful Progreſs has been 
made, by Means of their exact Obſerva- 
tions in Aſtronomy, Geometry, Mathe- 
maticks, Sc. Which ſome Writers of 
our neighbouring Nations have agreed to 
be of as univerſal Advantage, as the ma- 
ny thouſand learned and valuable Vo- 
lumes on all Arts and Sciences, and in all 
Languages, that have been publiſh'd 
ſince Anaxagoras; who, tis ſaid, was 
the firſt Reviver of true Philoſophy. 
The Praiſe that is due to the Moderns 
for their Improvements, may be extended 
to certain Diſcoveries and Inventions of 
their own ; ſuch as the Diſcovery of the 
Magnet, and the ſurpriſing Operations it 
per forms; and thoſe curious Inventions 
of the Microſcope and Teleſcope : Which 
are particularly taken Notice of by De 
Britaine, in theſe Words: I much ad- 
« mire the rare Inventions of the Mi- 
* croſcope and Teleſcope, and muſt pay my 
« Thanks to the Authors of them (of 

« which 


E 


« which Antiquity gives us not the leaſt 


Hint.) By the Aſſiſtance of theſe di- 


« optrical 'Glaſſes you may obſerve the 
c curious Mechaniſm, and excellent 
« Contexture of the minuteſt Animals: 
& So that were Ariſtotle now alive, he 
© might write a new Hiſtory of Ani- 
& mals: For the firſt Tome of Zoogra- 
« phy is ſtill wanting; the Naturaliſts 
te hitherto having only deſcribed to us 
te the larger and more voluminous Sort 
& of Animals, as Bears, Bulls, Tygers, 
« &c. while they have regardleſly paſs'd 
e by the inſectile Automata, thoſe li- 
te ving Exiguities, with a bare mention 
« of their Names. This Author, who 
writ towards the Cloſe of the laſt Cen- 
tury, made this Obſervation : And I 
know not to this Day of any Treatiſe 
publiſh'd, which deſcribes the inſectile 
Automata in general. 

Thus have I obſerved the 10 
Acquiſitions and Improvements that have 
been made by the Moderns in the chief 
Arts and Sciences, invented by the An- 
cients; by which Means many difficult 
Theories have been reduced to Practice. 
It is ſtrange to conſider, that the moral 
Philoſophy of the Ancients has not been 

reducible to Practice with as much Fa- 
Fx: cility 


[4] 

cility as have many Parts of the natural, 
It is true, the Study of Nature is cer- 
tainly a moſt delightful and ſatisfactory 
Study ; which Mr. By Iftrode recommends 
as our Duty, by deſcribing it thus: The 
* employing our Thoughts how the 
« Earth is continually ſending forth a 
% Vapour, the Sea and all its Rivers 
giving up their refined Parts into the 
« Air, to meet and allay the ſcorching 
« Influences of the heavenly Bodies : 
« That, fince the Water of itſelf is too 
« groſs a Food for the Lungs, and the 
& celeſtial Heat too violent and intenſe 
ce to cheriſh and ſupport us; therefore 
e God ſtretches out the Waters on the 
Wings of the Wind, and rarifies the 

e fame; and that it may be exempt 

tt from cxceflive Cold, impregnates it 
« with vital Heat to become the trueſt 
« Food of Life That the heavenly 
t Bodies are continually at Work for us, 
« by their perpetual Motion emitting a 
« vital Heat; which, cloathing itſelf 
« ith an aerial Veſt, enters into the 
« Chambers of the Deep, and there 
* frames all that Variety, which com- 
ee ing forth, we call the Works of Na- 
« ture”. Much more to this Purpoſe 
doth this Author intimate, which I con- 


2 ſent 


* 


- 


* 


Fs) 


ſent readily to: Bur muſt obſerve, that 
tho' Knowledge and Experiments of 
Things natural are excellent Materials 
to form a wiſe Man; yet Ii imagine that 
Action, in Things moral, is far more 
excellent, which completes him. 


What is all our natural and experi- 


mental Philoſophy without moral Acti- 
ons? Tis prudenter agere, or acting pru- 
dently; that is more commendable than 
ſapienter cogitare, or thinking wiſely. 
And the truly wiſe Man (ſays Petrarch) 
muſt refle& on the vaſt Extent of Na- 
ture; muſt examine himſelf ſtrictly, and 
behold with Grief the many Excellencies 
that are wanting to an abſolute and con- 
ſummate Perfection in his Attainments, 
with reference to his Mind and Morals. 
Tis not enough (continues the ſame 
Author) to ſpeak with Applauſe on all 
the Sciences: Tis much more excellent 
to recollect ourſelves, and baniſh all Fear; 
to be more exact in our Conduct, and to 
endeavour to attain an interior Wiſdom. 
This is what is wonderfully neglected 
amongſt the Moderns; who, tho' they 
have with ſo much Aſſiduity ſearched in- 
to the grand Arcana of Nature, are much 
inferior to the Ancients; becauſe the due 
exerciſing the cardinal Virtues is ſo much 
wanted. It 
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11 
It is to be feared, that the moral Philo- 


ſophy of the Stoicks has deterred the 
Moderns from this commendable Pra- 


Rice; which, if it has, itdiſcovers a great 


Weakneſs: Becauſe I may ſuppoſe that 
every one, who has dipt into the ancient 
Philoſophy, is well acquainted with the 
Haughrineſs and Pride of their Princi- 
ples. The Truth of which I'll confirm 
by rehearſing that well-known illuſtrious 
Example of Poſidonius; who was Maſter 
to Cicero, and by him ſtiled the greateſt 
of the S7ozcks : Here we ſhall ſee the 


main Pillar ſtagger, and conſequently _. 


the Fabrick ready to fall: For, when 
Pompey the Great underſtood this famous 


Stoick was grievouſly tormented with 


the Gout, he made him a Viſit to ſee 
whether ſo great a Maſter was able to 
bear that Pain with the ſame Eaſe, as 
he deſpiſed it in his florid Harangues 
when in Health. The extreme Agony 
he was in cauſed the Sweat to trickle 


from him in abundance; yet he ob- 


ſtinately reſolving not to contradict his 
former Doctrine, either by Words or 
Groans, before ſo great a Witneſs, in the 
midſt of his Pain cries out, I'Il never 
own you to be an Evil. By which Ex- 
preſſion Pompey was confirm'd in his for- 
mer 


* — 


T7) 
mer Opinion; 7. e. that the Doctrine of 
the Stoichs conſiſted more in vain, haugh- 
ty Expreſſions, than a right Conformity 
to Truth and Reaſon. "9 hs | 
Was there then no other moral Philo- 
ſophy than this of the Stoichs, or that of 
the Cynicks, indeed, I ſhould not won- 
der at our Non-performance of what 
they taught; becauſe their Principles 
were not really practicable ; particularly 
in making Virtue the Object of the wiſe 
Man's Choice, and then ſetting it above 
his Reach. But, when we caſt a Glance 
on the other Grecian Schools, we ſhall 
find a Crowd of virtuous Heathens, 
whoſe Morals were ſober, wiſe and pra- 
cticable; which they gave exemplary 
Proofs of when living ; as did Socrates, 
whom the Oracle declared the wiſeſt 
Man ; and his Scholar divine Plato; and 
Ariſtotle, who learned under him ; and 
Theophraſtus, who was firſt called“ Eu- 
hraſtus, or the fine Speaker, and after- 
| wards Theophraſtus, or the divine Speaker, 
Such a deſire had this Heathen to be well 
inform'd in his Morals, that, after he had 
ſtudied under Leucippus in his own Coun- 
try, he went to hear Plato; and at laſt 
* Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; in his Life of Thez- 
phraſtus, Th 
ſub- 


[8] 


ſubmirted himſelf to become a Scholar 
to Ariſtotle. 

Methinks it is very hard that theſe 
great Men, who bred up ſuch eminent 
Scholars, cannot be ſufficient Maſters for 
the modern Ages. How inſtructive were 
the Actions of theſe Philoſophers, who 
patiently bore the noble Scars of Re- 
proach for Virtue's ſake ? Epicurus was 
a ſufficient Example of this: For ſo in- 
duſtrious were the Stoichs in reproaching 
this virtuous Heathen, that they pitch'd 
upon Diotimus * to write many ſatyrical 
Letters; which being ſcatter'd all over 
Greece, nothing was to be heard of in 
all the Porches of Athens but infamous 
Reports concerning Epicurus. After all 
which Epicurus remained unmoved and 
filent, and bore the calumnious Aſper- 
ſions with Prudence and Virtue. And in 
the ſame Manner did Plato behave, when 
Ariſtophane:, the Grecian Poet, endea- 
vour'd to ſtain his Character by infinua- 
ting Reports at Athens, that this famous 
Heathen was too free with the Youths 
his Scholars; inſomuch that he really 
charged him with che horrid Crime of 


Sodomy . 


* Mor. du Roudel in his Life of b . 
+ Vide a Treatiſe on Platonick Morality. 


ov 


Many 


„ 

Many ſuch- like Examples might be 
produced of the Conſtancy of the Hea- 
bens in their Morals : But with concern 
I muſt fay, that I fear it would be to 
little Purpoſe ; for it is too obſervable 
that the fond Deſires of indulging our 
Senſes are moſt likely to overthrow the 
Examples of our Predeceſſors, and will 
not permit their Morals to have any Pre- 
valence over us. So that I ſhall now 
proceed in purſuit of the chief End of 
my Deſign ; which is, laying open the 
Invalidity of thoſe frivolous Pretences ſo 

often urg'd in Favour of gratifying our 
Defires, by ſo perpetual a frequenting 
Publick-Houſes : Namely, Buſineſs, In- 
tereſt, Refreſhment after the Fatigues of 
_ Buſineſs, or the Benefit of Converſation: 
Theſe being the four chief, or principal 
Excuſes, which I ſhall conſider briefly, 
bur diſtinaly. | | | 

Of all the rational Beings that inhabit 
the terreſtrial Globe, there are not any, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt Degree, 
from the cultivated to the uncultivated, 
but ſome Time or other either employ 
themſelves, or are employed in fome Af- 
fairs, ro which they appropriate the 
Term Buſineſs. And I hope it will not 


be accounted abſurd to aſſert, that all 
| C the 


[10] 


the Languages, whether national or ſcho- 
laſtick, cannot afford us a Term by which 
we Jeceive ourſelves, our Friends, and 
all others who have any Dependance 
on us, ſo much as by this univerſal Term: 
Which, believe, every Man is conſcious 
of, if he thinks aright, 

This is that Term wherewith we fo 
unaccountably deceive ourſelves, &c. by 
extravagantly ſpending what is requiſite 
to be applied to other more neceſſary 
Uſes; ſuch as the relieving thoſe of our 
Fellow- Creatures, who are ſo unhappy 
as to be incapable of relieving themſelves. 


'Tis the Obſervation of a judicious Wri- 


ter, that our ſpending that valuable Time 
in a pretended Gaze on Buſineſs, which 
might ſerve for a ſpeedy Diſpatch of it ; 
is imitating that Muſician, who ſpent ſo 
much Time in the tuning his Inſtru- 
ment, that he had none left to exerciſe 
his Muſick. And certainly this Obſer- 
vation 1s jult ; for daily Experience pre- 
ſents to our View how many, in purſuit 
of imaginary Buſineſs, neglect that 
which 1s real ; or otherwiſe, inſtead of 
diſpatching Buſineſs in the Places deſign- 
ed for it (whether the Office, Ware- 
houſe, or Shop, &c.) tranſact it in Ta- 
verns, Punch-houſes, Sc. Are not theſe 
| | be- 


113 
become all of them ſo many pretended 
Royal-Exchanges? Ar leaſt, I believe, 
there 1s ſcarce one of them but has always 
ſome Companies that urge Buſineſs as a 
chief Plea for viſiting it ſo often. Bur it 
is my humble Opinion, that where real 
Buſineſs is concerned, the Places defign'd 
for it are the moſt proper, either for 
giving ſuch neceſſary Orders as an imme- 
_ diate Diſpatch of Buſineſs ſhall require; 
or for adjuſting ſuch Affairs as frequent- 
ly ariſe where Buſineſs is concerned : 


Which I ſhall accordingly leave to be 


tranſacted in the proper Places, in ordcr 
to conſider ſomething with Regard to the 
ſecond Pretence, namely, that of Intereſt, 
Though this Term may very well be 
comprehended in that of Buſineſs ; be- 
cauſe Intereſt is ſo far a Conſequence of 
Buſineſs, that there is ſeldom any under- 
taken without an intereſted View : Yer, 
as I propoſed to be diſtin on each Par- 
ticular, I ſhall accordingly endeavour the 
ſame. 

This Term Intereſt 1s diverſly con- 
cerned, under various Denominations; 
ſuch as Politicks, Friendſhip, Commerce, 
Sc. It is purſued either publickly or 
privately, juſtly or unjuſtly : That it is 


often purſued unjuſtly is clear ; becauſe 
„„ many 
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many fallacious Tranſactions are deceit- 
fully accompliſh'd under this Character. 
It is not altogether ſo univerſal as Buſi- 
neſs ; becauſe the meaneſt Part of Man- 
kind are but little concern'd therein : 
They not conſidering their own or others 
Intereſt. | 

There are many other Diſtin&ions of 
this Term, which I ſhall omit for Brevi- 
ty's ſake. So that I ſhall only introduce 
an Obſervation on each Particular, with 
Reſpect to the three Denominations as 
above : © Intereſt (ſays De Britaine) is 
e that which leads the World in a String. 
« In Politicks, the Politician imitates 
e the Hawk which flies high, yet will 
ct deſcend to catch its Prey: He draws 
« Intereſt out of that Quarter which 
« blows faireſt for Advantage: He hath 
% Briarius's Hands to oppole Deſigns, as 
«© well as Argus's Eyes to penetrate Coun- 
**cils. And as for that which hath a 
e Tendency to Friendſhip, ſays this Au- 
* thor, there are few Friends of the Per- 
* ſon, bur many of the Fortune : A 
« Friendſhip of Intereſt laſts no longer 
* than the Intereſt continues. And as to 
te that which hath a Tendency to Com- 
e merce, what I ſhall obſerve is this: 
That it is concerned either in contract- 


1 cc ing 


[13]. 
ing or continuing ſuch a Correſpon- 
« dence, whereby the Traders aſſiſt and 
ce ſupport one another. Here Intereſt is 
« ſo deeply concerned, that many un- 
« thinking Men, for the Sake or Name 
« of Intereſt, ſhall really expend the ma- 
« jor Part of the Principal: And this 
te contrary Method of paying Principal 
for Intereſt, is certainly ſo ſtupid a Li- 
« berality, that it is the primary Cauſe of 
ce many Bankrupts amongſt the Traders”. 

They are ſuch Perſons as theſe, whoſe 
counterfeit Frugality is ſcarcely uſed any 
where but in the publick Markets; when 
buying Proviſions for their Families, 
they will not be accounted ſo extravagant 
as to lay out a Trifle extra in the herbal 
Way: An Expence ſo neceſſary to ob- 
ſtruct the ſcorbutick Effects that gene- 
rally proceed from the ſaline Particles of 
the conſtant Meats that are daily con- 
ſum'd ! This Obſervation, was there no 
other, is a ſufficient Proof to demonſtrate 
that there is a Vacuum Interſperſum in 
Nature, which is interſperſed at large 
through the Brain of thoſe miſtaken fru- 
gal Men; whom I would adviſe to act 
frugally only in Things indifferent, and 

| liberally only in Things neceſſary. | 


# I (hall 
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I ſhall now enter on the third Pretence, 
which is this: That Men, after being 
employ'd in Affairs of Buſineſs, and fa- 
tigued with the ſame, require ſuch bodi- 
ly Refreſhment as is generally applied: 
Which I ſhall conſider by Way of defi- 
ning the Nature of Man, and the Refreſh- | 
ment he requires. But, in order to ac- 
commodate this Part of my Diſcourſe, 
' T ſhall uſe the Term Novuriſhment inſtead 
of Refreſhment ; becauſe the former is 
the Completion of the latter, 

Man is a compound Being conſiſting of 
Mind and Body, and the Body itſelf is 
conſtituted of divers Parts, ſuch as Fleſh 
and Blood, Members, Veins, Arteries, 
Tendons, Veſſels, Sc. which it is not my 
Province to deſcribe. I ſhall only con- 
fine myſelf to the two chief or general 
Parts; which are the immaterial, and the 

material, or the Mind and Body, both 
requiring Nouriſhment for their Subſi- 
ſtence; which I ſhall examine into, and 
conſider the Nature and Effects of theſe 
Nouriſhments thus: The immaterial, or 
cogitative Part, ſuch as is the Soul or 
Mind, or its chief Faculty the Under- 
ſtanding, doth require Nouriſhment for 
its Subſiſtence: Which Mr. Bulſtrode has 
thus deſcribed, © Whoever conſiders the 

" Na+ 


2 [15 ] 

„ Nature of Mankind, will ſoon find 
« that the Mind of Man is of a very in- 
ce quiſitive and capacious Nature; that 
Variety of Subjects are more neceſſary 
« for his Mind, than Food for his Body; 
ce that by this, he enlarges his Faculties, 
% advances his Thoughts, and comes to 
« diſcern a clearer Light and Knowledge 
« of Things”. Here we may obſerve 
from this Author, that the Nouriſhment 
of the Mind conſiſts in Contemplation : 
The material Part, or Body, doth like- 
wiſe require Nouriſhment for its Subſi- 
ſtence, which conſiſts in Meats and 
Drinks, &c. but is generally exceſſive in 
various Sorts of the latter, as Wine, Sc. 
Let me obſerve, that a Nouriſhment from 
this Liquor, were it uſed as by the Anci- 
ents, might juſtly be term'd, as they 
term'd it, Lac Senum, or the Milk of 
old Age: Bur, by modern Cuſtom, we 
often experience, that, if we ſuck too 
much, it makes us Children: And many 
Times we ſhall ſee that Citizens, who 
were formerly noted for Sobriety, tranſ- 
nominate that valuable Character vice 
verſa, into that of Ebriety. Thus 
have I aſſigned the Nouriſhments pe- 
culiar to Soul and Body. I ſhall next 


examine and conſider the Nature of the 
2 | Effects 
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Effects 3 from theſe Nouriſh- 
ments. 

Now as to the Body, whoſe Nutri- 
ment we are ſo ſollicitous about, let us 
enquire what Return is made for this our 
daily Concern : And by this Enquiry we 
ſhall ſoon find, and in few Words, that 
all our Care, alas! produces no other Re- 
turns than the direful Effects of frequent 
Diſorders; ſuch as generally terminate in 
burthenſome and painful Diſeaſes. But 
on the contrary, the Soul with her Nou- 
riſhment is ſo improv'd, that ſhe makes 
ſuch Returns from the Ports of Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom, being richly laden 
with ſublime metaphyſical Conceptions, 
that ſhe is enabled to penetrate the clou- 
dieſt Atmoſphere with ſuch Celerity, that 
ſhe peirces the radiant Skies; and, aſcen- 
ding the etherial Regions, ſhe arrives at 
the empyreal Heaven. Here ſhe con- 
verſes concerning ſupernatural Cauſes, 
with ſuch immaterial Beings as are agree- 

able to the Delicateneſs of her Nature ; 
from thence ſhe is fraught with the diſ- 
cloſed Secrets of the inviſible World: 
And after ſuch celeſtial Embaſſies ſhe de- 
ſcends, and divinely inſpires us with a 
beautiful Deſcription of the harmonious 


Orders there ſo regularly obſerved. Her 
ſubtle 


"Ea 

ſubtle Nature now no longer can be con- 
fined to animate the corruptible Particles 
of grots, Matter; bur ſhe reſumes her 
former Viſit, by a Separation from her 
Organs, and reaſcends to take her Exi- 
ſtence in a State of eternal Bliſs. By this 
Mutation, the corporeal Subſtance is no 
more a Parr of the human Compound ; 
for a Diſſolution of Parts commences, 
by which the Body, we were ſo wont to 
indulge, is ſoon reduced to its firſt Prin- 
ciples; and its Atoms become a Prey even 
to thoſe Reptiles that are generated from 
itſelf, os Ta 

Having thus briefly deſcribed the Ef- 
fects produced from the Nouriſhment of 
Soul and Body, and conſidered the eter- 
nal Exiſtence of the former, and the un- 
deniable Diſſolution of the latter (as the 
incomparable Mr. Milton hath hinted ; 


— —T he Spirit of Man 
Which God inſþir'd, cannot together periſh 
With this corporeal Clod ) 
I ſhall next proceed to conſider the Ule- 
fulneſs of improving the Mind in order 
to its perfect Tranquillity, during this 
State of Mutability. The Nouriſnment 
of the Mind, and the Improvement of 


the ſame, highly conſiſts (as was before 
8 ob- 
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obſerved) in Contemplation, or Specu- 
lation; which furniſhes us with ſuch in- 
nocent and agreeable Delights, that the 
Soul exerts itſelf in an extraordinary 
Manner : Which being duly conſidered, 
we may be capable of diſcuſſing thar 
Queſtion of the ſovereign Good or Feli- 
city of Life; whether the repeated 
Nouriſhments of the Body can lead a 
Man to that Felicity, or whether a con- 
ſtant Courſe of Contemplation, or the 
Practice of prudently converſing with 
ourſelves, and reflecting on our Errors, 
may conſtitute that Happineſs. Appli- 
eably to this Mr. Bul/irode obſerves, that 
the Body is too groſs to enjoy a reſined 
Pleaſure; and that the Affections of a 
Man, given to the Delights of Contem- 
plation and Search, are too lofty to be 
allur'd down to ſenſual Enjoyments. This 

excellent Obſerver quotes Des Cartes to 
the ſame Purpoſe : “ The Pleaſures of 
* Senſe are in no Sort comparable to 
« thoſe which the Mind enjoys by Know- 
« ledge and Philoſophy . The Thought 

of which reminds me of the fourth and 
laſt Pretence I propoſed to object; that 
is, the Benefits of Converſation, which 
are very inducing Motives to the frequen- 
ting Publick-houles. x: heſe I ſhall con- 


- ſider thus: Con- 


1 

Converſation is either good or bad, pro- 
per or improper, &c. and its Benefits pro- 
ceed from agreeable and edifying Diſ- 
courſes. But whether the Deſign of edi- 
fying is really obtained in Publick-houſes, 


as often as it is urged, is a Queſtion I 
would willingly be ſatisfied in; for I 
declare J have ſeldom ſeen it, except on 
particular Occaſions : And was it obtain'd 
in general, yet, as there is no general 
Rule without an Exception, I ſhould pre- 
ſume to offer a few Remarks thereon. 
Diſcourſe, ſays De Britaine, is Vehicu- 
lum Cogitationum, or the Vehicle of 
Thoughts; therefore it ſhould run even 
with Mens Thoughts, which ought to be 
diſcreet, and not an idle Chiming of Im- 
pertinences. This Obſervation is very 
often verified; for Converſation and Dit- 
courſe are but rarely completed in Pub- 
lick-houſes, without frequent Arrogan- 
cies, and impertinent Cantradictions, ei- 
ther proceeding from the weak Intellects 
of the Diſputants, or the Strength of 
_ thoſe Liquors that are generally applied 
as Aſſiſtants herein, in order to diſplay 
our Elocution ; The Concluſion of 
which is ſum'd up in ſuch indecent Po- 
ſtures as are repreſented, by the Deſign 


of the Engraver, in his midnight modern 
D 2 Con» 
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Converſation. And on the other Hand, 
if the Diſcourſe has been pertinent, I 
have obſerv'd, that the ſweeteſt Conver- 
ſation hath been careleſly laid aſide; even 
as in the Caſe of the Scholar, who tranſla- 
ted Homer and Demoſthenes into Cards and 
Dice, and left his old Companions Ho- 
race and Virgil for Pam and Knave-· Nob- 
by, only for the Sake of an advantagious 
Gain of a Fifteen- two, or an odd Prick, 
at the Cloſe of a Game. Thus we ſee 
how ungenerouſly we deceive ourſelves, 
by the aforementioned Pretences, in con- 
forming to the Proverb, A lame Excuſe 
is better than none. 

Publick-houſes, without doubt, ar 
very convenient on certain Occaſions ; 
particularly when diſtant from our re- 
ſpective Habitations, we can readily be 
furniſhed by them with ſuch Neceſſaries 
as belong to eating and drinking, with- 
out engaging in an Obligation to our 
Friends and Acquaintance ; nay, many 
Degrees of Buſineſs, &c. are really tranſ- 
acted in them with Diſcretion and Con- 
duct. It is not the moderate Uſe of 
thoſe Conveniencies that I cenſure; but 
it is the immoderate Abuſe, proceeding 
from our irrational Senſuality. Thus 
far I have attempted to diſcover the In- 
| 1 conveni- 
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conveniencies that attend the preceding 
Pretences ; I ſhall now offer ſome uſeful 
Reflections on theſe our Follies. | 

It is an Unhappineſs in human Nature 
in general, that its Deſires abundantly 
exceed its Endeavours: But this Evil, 
though great, is never ſo inveterate as to 
be abſolutely incurable. For, what 
though we cannot avoid eating and drink- 
ing to ſatisfy our Natures; yet we may, 
by a prudent Reflection, avoid the Incon- 
veniencies which the Exceſs of either 
may produce, by conſidering, with Epi- 
curus *, That, if we live according 
"0 ene we ſhall never be poor; if 
according to Opinion, we ſhall never 
«© be rich: Nature requires little, ” 
„ Opinion is never ſatisfied”. And, 

another Paſſage of this virtuous Fans ey 
Thanks be to bleſſed Nature for ha- 
« ving ſo contrived it that thoſe Things, 
« that are really neceſſary, are eaſily pro- 
« curable; whereas thoſe that are not ne- 
« ceflary, are hard to be found: Wilt 
« thou ſupport Life, have Bread and 
« Water; wilt though fare nicely, be 
« hungry”. Artaxerxes, the Brother 


A 


of Cyrus, being overthrown in Battle, 
* Man. St, Evremont in his Vindication of Epi- 


curus. 


Was 
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was conſtrained to fic down with dried 
Figs, and Barley Bread; which upon 
roof he found ſo good, that he ſeriouſly 
lamented his Misfortune in having been 
ſo long a Stranger to that great Pleaſure 
and Delight, which Nature and ſimple 
Food affords, when it meets with true 
Hunger. Is it not then a peculiar Hap- 
ineſs, if we can reſtrain our Deſires from 
thoſe Unneceſſaries, in order to enjoy an 
Indolency of Body, by living according 
to Nature? The Poet expreſſes it well, 


Happy is he, who can his Wiſh reſtrain; 
Not he, who doth his anxious Wiſh obtain. 


Certain it is, that a philoſophic Happi- 
neſs conſiſts in poſſeſſing all we deſire; 
and this is eaſily accompliſh'd, by deſi- 
ring nought but what we can poſleſs : 
This is meant by the Poet's Reſtraint: 
And this is that noble Conqueſt, that all 
our Philoſophy levels its ſtricteſt and 
more ſevere Aims at; conſiſting in our 
ſubduing all our inordinate Deſires, and 
ſubmitting to our Reaſon the Intempe- 
rance of our Appetites. 

In fine, How mean are the Thoughts 
of a laſt Night's Batch, or thoſe of a 
laſcivious Debauch, or the trifling Expe- 
Ration of embracing a ſucceeding one 


To- 
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Tomorrow? And, How mean is the di- 
ſtinguiſhing ourſelves under the Denomi- 
nations of Fack, Dick? &c. It is by theſe, 
and ſuch like vulgar Familiarities, that 
we appear as ridiculous as the meaneſt 
amongſt human Beings; becauſe they 
eclipſe the Luſtre of that ſerious and be- 
coming Air, which the Art of Complai- 
ſance teaches us. | 

Hence it is, that that nobleſt Part of 
ourſelves, that Similicude of the divine 
Nature, our rational Excellency, does 
unhappily fall into ſuch a State of Dege- 
neracy, as to ſufter the Depravity of our 
| Natures to deceive us, by diſſipating our 
brighteſt Ideas, merely for the Sake of 
enjoying a few imaginary Delights; con- 
fiſting in ſenſual Pleaſures, as before ob- 
ſerved, and terminating in frequent Diſ- 
orders, and painful Diſeaſes : Therefore 


let us for the future reflect on theſe Follies, 


that ſo the Knowledge of our Errors may 
be the Beginning of our Amendment. 

To conclude, If what I have here of- 
fer'd to your Conſideration, doth nor 
comport with the Dictates of your Judg- 
ment; let it be conſider'd, that it was 
done in the midſt of an Employment to 
which I am bow'd down by a daily and 
tedious Attendance ; Me Mzrjerum ! 


And, 
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Fas? 
Ang, if any ſhould ſeem tobe offended 
hereat, I deſire it may likewiſe be con- 


ſidered, what Liberty the Poet is poſ- 
ſeſſed of, both in the Preſs, and on . 


rage; * ; 
fo The Play's the Thing, 


hevemT Pl catch the Conſcience * 4 King: 


Bur: I-aflume not that poetic Authority, 
tg catch at regal Conſcience; 
ſhould even be concern'd to offend, by 
exerciſing a ſmall Portion of philoſophic | 
Freedom, wich defign to catch only at 


for I 


mae common WEN the Subject. 
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